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G. D. SONTHEIMER—Safety Director, American Trucking Association. Mr. 
Sontheimer, director of the Department of Safety, of the American Truck- 
ing Association, Inc., received his training in motor vehicle safety work as 
a member of the Missouri State Highway Patrol from 1935 to 1943. And 
later he was Safety Inspector for the Bureau of Motor Carriers, and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, from 1943 until he joined ATA in 1947. 


During his career with the State Highway Patrol, he assisted in organizing 
and teaching the first driver training courses for high schools in Missouri. 
Later, as officer in charge of the Division of Safety of the Patrol, he pro- 
mulgated statewide safety campaigns, handled summary and analysis of ac- 
cident statistics for the state, and served as instructor in accident investiga- 
tion and prevention, and first aid in the Highway Patrol’s training and re- 
training schools. 


Mr. Sontheimer was instrumental in organizing the Arkansas State Safety 
Council and served as its first yice chairman in 1946. He also has acted as 
an instructor in motor yehicle fleet supervisor training courses in many of 
the Colleges and Universities, including Tulane, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Purdue. He is ATA’s representative on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Fleet Supervisor Training Courses and serves 
as Chairman of its Committee on Program and Standards as a member of 
its Finance Committee. 


Mr. Sontheimer also represents the Trucking industry on the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference and has served as a member of its Engineering 
Committee; The Highway Traffiic Standards Board of the American Stand- 
ards Association and serves as its vice chairman; The National Safety’s 
Traffiic and Transportation Conference; subcommittee Uniform Motor Ve- 
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How Can We Stay Alive On the Highway? 


| Announcer: 

Town Meeting greets you to- 
inight from Knoxville, Tennessee, 
| world famous headquarters of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
| home of the state university. Town 
| Meeting is here as guest of the 
| Optimist Club, with the co-opera- 
(tien of the Knoxville Motor 
Transport Association. The pro- 
/gram is presented as a feature 
event of the Optimist’s safe-driving 
‘campaign. Working through the 
schools, Parent-Teacher, and other 
organizations, the Optimist Club 
has stimulated community-wide 
interest in safety, particularly on 
the streets and highways. The 
campaign has included films, talks, 
and personal pledges for safety. 


‘Another Optimist project is the 
annual award of a sportsmanship 
trophy to the Knoxville city or 
county school which best exem- 
plifies good sportsmanship. The 
trophy was first won by Fulton 
High School, from whose audito- 
rium we are broadcasting tonight. 


‘Now to preside as moderator for 
our discussion, here is the noted 
New York attorney and _inter- 
national counsel, James F. Murray, 
Jr. Mr. Murray. 


Moderator Murray: 


As we move past the mid-century 
mark in the United States of 
America, public enemy No. 1 in 
the nation has become death on 
the highway. This violent by- 
eroduct of our remarkable auto- 
suotive revolution has reached such 
@larming proportions that every 
5 seconds someone is injured by a 
fotor vehicle; every 15 minutes 
someone is killed. From the mo- 
ment I began reading this para- 
staph until our Town Meeting of 
ope Air leaves the air 45 minutes 


Behnke 


from now, three Americans will 
meet violent death on our roads; 
108 Americans will suffer injury. 
This awful arithmetic will continue 
inexorably through the night, all 
day tomorrow, every week, every 
month, year in and year out. 


Since 1950, death on America’s 
highways has struck down each 
year three times as many victims 
as were lost on the battlefields of 
Korea during the same _ period. 
Confronted with this annual cata- 
logue of tragedy, the American 
people are groping for a solution. 
The factors involved are numerous 
and complex. The staggering in- 
crease in motor vehicle production, 
the steady growth of speed and 
power, disparity in laws and laxity 
in enforcing them, and, of course, 
human defects—all of these con- 
tribute to the problem. 

As 1953 draws to a close, public 
opinion urgently advocates a de- 
cisive and co-ordinated program 
by municipal, state, and, perhaps 
even federal, authorities to reduce 
the appalling loss of life and prop- 
erty. To assist in the quest for a 
formula: “How Can We Stay Alive 
on the Highway?” America’s Town 
Meeting tonight, broadcasting from 
the Fulton High School auditorium 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, under the 
auspices of the Knoxville Motor 
Transport Association and _ the 
Optimist Club, is proud to pre- 
sent two distinguished authorities 
on highway safety. 

First we introduce Mr. G. D. 
Sontheimer, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Safety of the American 
Trucking Association, who received 
his training in motor vehicle safety 
work as a member of the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol from 1933 
to 1943. Later he was Safety In- 


spector for the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 1943 until 
1947. 

Mr. Sontheimer also represents 
the trucking interests on the Presi- 
dent’s Safety Conference and has 
served as a member of its Engi- 
neering Committee, the Highway 
Traffic Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association, 
where he serves as vice-chairman 
and also as a member of the Sub- 
committee for the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code. Mr. Sontheimer. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Sontheimer: 


My friends, if your hands ever 
hold a steering wheel, this con- 
cerns you. Even if you don’t drive, 
it still concerns you, because some- 
one close to you does. We Ameri- 
cans are strange people. We are 
ready to fight a war over the loss 
of a comparatively few lives, yet 
we do no more than wring our 
hands while thousands of lives are 
lost every year in traffic collisions. 
Worse than our inactivity, we try 
constantly to shift the blame for 
trafic accidents to someone else. 
More than that, we expect still 
somebody else to do something 
about it. 


A prime example in recent years 
is the attempt to shift the blame 
for traffic accidents to young 
drivers. Never has a greater in- 
justice been done any minority 
group. Never has any group been 
less able to defend itself. Youth 
is unorganized, it has no radio, no 
press, no public medium with 
which it can state its case and 
defend itself. In the name of 
justice, let’s take an objective view 
of the case of the youthful driver. 
Too often we are prone to condemn 
an entire group on the actions of a 
few. Too often the murky human 
mind finds it easier to shift the 


blame from itself than to face up 
to its problems. 

If youth is an_ irresponsible 
driver, who taught him to be? 
When your boy or your girl was 
along, did you ever slide through 
a stop sign; jump a traffic light; 
exhibit a nasty disposition; exceed 
a speed limit; berate other drivers 
to cover up your own wrong do- 
ing? “Did you ever discourse at 
great length at the dinner table 
on the stupidity of a traffic officer 
who reprimanded you or gave you 
a ticket for a traffic violation? 

Where do you think youth de- 
velops its attitudes and sense of 
responsibility? Are you among 
those who won’t pay one cent 
more in school taxes to assure 
every young man and woman the 
facility to learn to drive safely? 
Join us now for the next few 
minutes and square your shoulders, 
and we will put this responsibility 
squarely where it belongs. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. 
Sontheimer. Our next guest is Mr. 
David M. Baldwin, who started in 
1935 as City Traffic Engineer for 
Evanston, Illinois, shortly after re- 
ceiving an M.S. in Civil Engi- 
neering from the University of 
Illinois. From 1937 to 1942, he 
served as Safety Engineer in the 
State of Virginia. Mr. Baldwin 
joined the staff of the National 
Safety Council in 1942 and six 
years later was promoted to his 
present position as Director of the 
Traffic and Transportation Di- 
vision. Mr. David M. Baldwin. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Baldwin: 


There really are two approaches 
to this very important question of 
how we can stay alive on the high- 
way. The first deals with what 
we as individual walkers and driy- 
ers can do, and the second with 


what we as members of society, 
as voters and citizens, can do. I 
believe the best answer, when we 
are talking as drivers and walkers, 
is to say that we must constantly 
drive and walk in anticipation of 
what the other fellow may do. I 
4am assuming that we are going to 
do our best to stay out of trouble 
that is of our own making, and 
that the major problem, therefore, 
is to act so that we will not be 
innocent victims of some other 
driver’s actions. 

For instance, at any street or 
road intersection, we should be 
prepared for another car whether 
we see it or not. Even if we do 
see it, we should assume that the 
other driver may not see us, or 
may not see the stop sign. On the 
Open road, we have to drive as 
though there were a crazy driver 
coming toward us, who is just 
over the center line on our side 
of the road. Professional drivers 
say that this is “defensive driving.” 

As citizens, voters and taxpayers, 
we have to be willing to support, 
to vote for, and to pay for, the of- 
ficial activities of enforcement, 
engineering, driver license admin- 
istration, and education that will 
educate and control drivers who 
cannot, or will not, otherwise 
drive safely. These official pro- 
grams are well known, but they are 
not always carried forward because 
the public does not understand 
that they are necessary and that 
they cost money. Individual and 
collective public support of good 
official programs is vital. (Ap- 
vlause ) 

— Mr. Murrey: Thank you very 
much, Mr. David M. Baldwin. 
gentlemen, I think that uppermost 
i the minds of the people of 
Zmerica tonight is the enormity, 
@nd perhaps the growing rate, of 
Baffic fatalities, either injuries or 
Zeath on the highway, and per- 
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haps it might be interesting for 
them, at the outset, to hear your 
opinion on the following phase of 
this problem. If you had it within 
your power to institute one great 
corrective measure in order to re- 
duce death on the highway, what 
would be the measure that you 
would introduce? Perhaps, Mr. 
Baldwin, you would care to lead 
off on that. 


Mr. Baldwin: Mr. Murray, I 
think that the one thing that I 
would suggest as being of the most 
immediate help would be a very 
broad, general upgrading of driver 
licensing administration. I think 
we need to do a much better job 
than we are doing now of examin- 
ing drivers, of keeping records on 
drivers, and of exercising some de- 
gree of control through suspension 
and revocation, if necessary, of 
drivers who have bad records. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Sontheimer, 
what would you say? 
Mr. Sontheimer: Mr. Modera- 


tor, I think that is only part of 
the answer. If I had it in my 
power to establish something na- 
tionwide, I would establish a 
uniform motor vehicle code in 
every state in the Union—the same 
wherever you went in this country. 
Of course it would include all of 
the driving regulations and the 
driver regulations, and that portion 
of it which pertains to the car— 
motor vehicle inspection. I would 
include all of the five acts of the 
uniform motor vehicle code, and 
I believe that would go a long 
way toward solving our problem. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Baldwin, do 
you wish to comment on, that? 


Mr. Baldwin: Yes, since Mr. 
Sontheimer takes some degree of 
issue with me, I would like to 
point out that I think good legis- 
lation is vital, but no legislation 
is any better than the administra- 


tion of that legislation; and it is 
in that area that I was particularly 
interested to see a marked degree 
of improvement. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Baldwin, may 
I ask how can one have admin- 
istrative perfection if there is no 
existing legislation upon which 
the administration can act? 


Mr. Baldwin: It sounds to me 
as though there were an assump- 
tion here that we have no motor 
vehicle laws, or perhaps completely 
different motor vehicle laws, in 
all of our 48 states, and I don’t 
think that is a fair assumption. 
We have, basically, pretty good 
traffic laws in most states, and 
there are not very many serious 
differences between laws, state to 
state. 


Mr. Murray: Do you agree with 
that, Mr. Sontheimer? 


Mr. Sontheimer: No, I think 
myself that around the country you 
will find many laws on the books 
that were passed a good many years 
ago, and they just don’t fit modern 
situations and modern traffic, mod- 
ern drivers, and modern cars. 


Mr. Murray: Would you give 
some specific examples of those 
which you feel are thus inadequate ? 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, I think 
the state law that says simply that 
speed should be reasonably pru- 
dent without setting maximums, 
even in zones, would no longer fit. 
It doesn’t go with the modern 
driver we have today. It is hard 
to enforce. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Baldwin, I 
see you are objecting to that. 


Mr. Baldwin: I was just thinking 
about the difficulties one would 
have developing a nationwide speed 
limit, since speed limits have been 
mentioned. I can’t conceive of a 
maximum speed limit which would 
be equally appropriate for Rhode 


Island and Nevada, to mention two 
extremes. 


Mr. Murray: How would the 
uniform code handle that situation, 
Mr. Sontheimer? : 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, as far 
as I can see, the way to handle 
it would be to set a maximum 
speed limit. By that, I mean a 
speed limit beyond which none 
of the states will go, and each 
can set a slower speed limit to 
suit the traffic to a given situation, 
whether it is congestion or poor 
road construction or whatever it 
might be, but no one would have 
a speed in excess of a given 
maximum. 


Mr. Murray: In other words, 
any American driving anywhere in 
the United States, let us just say, 
above 60 miles an hour would be 
violating the law wherever he 
went at that greater rate of speed. 


Mr. Sontheimer: I think that is 
the only way you could establish 
a maximum, nationwide. 


Mr. Murray: Do you think that’s 
impractical, Mr. Baldwin? 


Mr. Baldwin: Well, perhaps not 
impractical; I am not sure that it 
is completely fair. I think there 
might be highways—don’t ask me 
to name one—but I think there 
might be some highways in which 
a speed limit of over sixty might 
be proper—some locations on some 
highways. 

Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
this is, of course, a question of 
legislation, and brings you into 
conflict as to whether or not we 
should or could have a uniform 
motor vehicle code. But is there 
not also involved a_ subsidiary 
question, perhaps equally impor- 
tant: namely, the degree to which 
any law is enforced? Do you 
think that there is much to be 


done also in the enforcement of 
existing law? 

Mr. Sontheimer: I'll tell you, 
Mr. Murray, I think there is a 
great deal to be done in the mat- 
ter of enforcement of existing laws, 
and it pertains not only to the 
police officer but it pertains to the 
courts in which the people are 
hailed, to settle—are called to ac- 
count—for traffic violation. A 
great deal has to be done in many 
of the courts because many of 
them, I believe, from my own 
police experience, do not create a 
respect for the traffic laws. I 
mean, not because of the judge, 
but because of the general sur- 
roundings and the conduct of the 
case. Certainly we need more 
police officers on the road to do a 
better enforcement job. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Baldwin, does 
your experience reinforce that 
theory? 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, I think so. 
Although I promised myself before 
I started, I wouldn’t mention any 
figures, I’ve got to mention two. 
Just before World War Two, 
there were a little bit more than 
thirty million motor vehicles in 
this country. Today, there is some- 
thing over 50 million. That is a 
very sizable increase in the num- 
ber of motor vehicles, and there 
has definitely not been a corre- 
sponding increase in police per- 
sonnel, so that I think it is maybe 
unfair to appear to criticize police 
departments too much. They 
haven’t been supplied with the 
sanpower and equipment to do the 
job that needs to be done. 


= Mr. Murray: Mr. Sontheimer, I 
Was interested in your comment 
Zoncerning law enforcement and 
soncerning the court’s attitude to- 
ward punishment. Do you feel 
shat the punishment on the average 
sfaffic violation is made to fit the 
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ctime, or should we take a more 
serious and severe attitude toward 
some of the more extreme 
violations? 


Mr. Sontheimer: Toward some 
of the more extreme violations, 
Mr. Murray, I think that definitely 
a more severe attitude should be 
taken. There are many cases 
where the violation, I think, is 
quite extreme, and still the driver 
might post a bond and forfeit that 
bond rather than have to suffer 
even the inconvenience of appear- 
ing in court. I believe on all 
serious traffic violations that the 
driver at least should have to suf- 
fer the inconvenience of appearing 
in court, and being made known. 


Mr. Murray: Do you agree with 
that, Mr. Baldwin? 


Mr. Baldwin: Yes, I am willing 
to agree with it, but I would like 
to suggest an entirely different 
approach, if I may. We are talk- 
ing now about enforcement—which 
means punishment, penalizing driv- 
ers. Isn’t it possible that we could 
in the long run accomplish as 
much, or more, good by setting 
up some entirely new system under 
which, instead of penalizing for 
poor performance at the wheel, 
we could reward for good perform- 
ance at the wheel? Education 
people say that you influence at- 
titude most by public praise, and 
influence attitude least by public 
condemnation. We have been ex- 
ercising at the bottom of the scale, 
on the condemnation end of the 
scale. Why can’t we try it on 
the other end of the scale? 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, just to 
change the direction of your dis- 
cussion for a moment, and I sup- 
pose at the risk of some sly 
criticism from the audience here, 
and perhaps the radio audience, I 
wonder if I could put you on the 
spot and ask you two questions: 
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First of all, do you think that any 
specific age group is responsible 
for accidents, and would you care 
to go on record as stating which 
sex has the greatest incidence of 
traffic accidents? Mr. Baldwin, 
you are a hardy volunteer. I see 
your hand up. Do you want to 
answer that? 


Mr. Baldwin: You asked two 
questions, and I put my hand up 
first, because that gives me the 
choice of the two to answer. I'll 
answer one and leave the other 
for Mr. Sontheimer. I will pick 
the age group. On the basis of 
the number of drivers licensed by 
various ages, and that is I think 
the best measure available today, 
the worst accident record falls in 
the age group from 20 to 25. 
There is a very definite peak at 
about age 22 or 23. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Sontheimer is 
running through his tabulations 
there and I think he is prepared 
to challenge you on that, Mr. 
Baldwin. 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, I can 
hardly challenge him from a sta- 
tistical viewpoint, but I would like 
to point out here that the statistics 
that we have available on a _ na- 
tional basis are generally gathered 
from about 26 states. Before I 
went on record as saying that that 
is really the tough crowd, or that 
the young people are, shall we 
say, bum drivers, I would like io 
know myself what has happened in 
the other 22 states, because a lot 
of people live in them; a lot of 
people drive cars in them. I can’t 
challenge because I don’t know 
what happens . 

Mr. Murray: But you feel the 
conclusion was based on a rather 
inadequate amount of information? 

Mr. Sontheimer: Well, I would 
like to see more information before 
we really commit ourselves on it. 


Mr. Murray: Well, before we 
pass on, I would like to put you 
both on the spot again with respect 
to the second question: namely, do 
you feel that women more than 
men are responsible for traffic, or 
can you shove the burden of 
that answer on to some statistics? 
Mr. Baldwin, I am not going to let 
you get away, as you tried to, 
without answering that question. 


‘Mr. Baldwin: JT'll play it safe. 
Men are involved in a much 
larger proportion of the fatal traf- 
fic accidents than are women. Men 
are involved in a larger, but not 
much larger, proportion of all ac- 
cidents than are women, but men 
do much more driving than do 
women, and men do much more 
driving under bad conditions—at 
night, when the roads are bad, 
when traffic is heavy—at least that 
is true in my family. And, there- 
fore, I think men are exposed to 
more accident hazards than are 
women. So I, myself, come to the 
conclusion, and this is not just 
straddling the fence, I firmly be- 
lieve this, that the accident rate 
of men is not substantially dif- 
ferent from the accident rate of 
women. 


Mr. Murray: Well, that was 
very adroitly handled, Mr. Bald- 
win. Mr. Sontheimer, what is your 
opinion on that? 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, I have 
made a sort of spot check and 
looked over the annual reports of 
several states around the country. 
and the best I could determine 
quickly was that we know the sex 
of drivers involved in accidents. 
and it appears that about one out 
of ten are women. Now fortunately 
and designedly, I brought a little 
book along with me which tell: 
me that 29 per cent of automobile 
drivers are women — apparently 
only one out of ten involved ir 


accidents. It looks like a pretty 
good record on the ladies’ side 
Not knowing the mileage that 
ladies drive, of course I can’t say, 
bet I think the ladies are a little 
more cautious and less likely to be 
belligerent than the men are. 


Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
I think you are rather in agree- 
iment on that. You have admitted 
what a great many males prob- 
ably would rather not admit, that 
the women on the whole seem to 
be somewhat safer drivers. Now 
as you may know, each week Town 
Meeting presents a 20-volume set 
of the American People’s Ency- 
clopedia to the listener who sub- 
mits the most provocative and 
timely question pertinent to the 
subject under discussion. 

However, before submitting to- 
night’s question to you, gentlemen, 
I have just been handed a tele- 
gram which J take great pleasure 
iim reading to our audience here in 
Knoxville and over the air. It 
‘comes from the office of the Gov- 
©ernor in Tennessee and it reads as 
(follows: “Regret very much that 
‘due to the necessity of my being 
‘out of the state it was impossible 
‘for me to appear on Town Meet- 
ing of the Air forum: ‘How Can 
‘We Stay Alive on the Highways.’ 
There is no more vital problem 
confronting the American people 
than highway safety. I extend my 
very best wishes for a successful 
forum and my congratulations to 
both the Optimist Club and the 
ABC Network for their efforts in 
cennection with this important 
feeeting.” Signed, Governor Frank 
Giement. (Applause) 

And now I give you tonight’s 
dstener’s question: “How do you 
fopose to reconcile the ever-in- 
Peasing horsepower in automo- 
Byles, the design speed of 
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highways, and the reaction time of 
drivers, to emergency situations?” 
This question comes from John D. 
White, 2226 East 41st Street, Sav- 
annah, Georgia, who receives, of 
course, tonight’s American People’s 
Encyclopedia 20-volume set. Mr. 
Baldwin, would you care to answer 
that question first? 


Mr. Baldwin: It is a very good 
question, I’ll agree to that, and I 
will make a stab at an answer. 
I don’t think the increased horse- 
power of motor vehicles is in itself 
a factor. The most important part 
of what Mr. White is getting at is 
an apparent increase in motor 
vehicle speeds. Certainly, increased 
horsepower may make those speeds 
possible, but the intent of the in- 
creased horsepower is rather engine 
efficiency, longer life of the vehicle, 
and better performance at lower 
speeds. 

The increase in design speed on 
highways means that through con- 
trol of access, cutting down the 
chance of cars coming in from side 
roads or driveways and through the 
elimination of hills and curves, 
thereby increasing safe distance, 
the driver on that road has more 
distance and, therefore, more time 
ahead of him to react to possible 
emergencies, because he can see 
further. There is also less chance 
of something being there for him 
to see, and consequently the speed 
limit on that road can be higher. 
Certainly his reaction time is go- 
ing to be constant, and, if his 
speed is up, his constant reaction 
time means that he is going to 
travel longer during that reaction 
time. 

Mr. Murray: Do you agree with 
that, Mr. Sontheimer ? 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, I don’t 
agree about this reaction time 
proposition. It won't stay the 


same for every person—even dur- 
ing a single day. What I would 
do to sort of level off this proposi- 
tion is to establish what I believe 
to be a proper speed limit, accord- 
ing to the road and the driving 
conditions and, regardless of the 
amount of power and speed the car 
has, require the driver not to ex- 
ceed that speed, because most 
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people are really not qualified as 
race drivers. 

Mr. Murray: Well, thank you. 
gentlemen, and now we pass to the 
most interesting aspect of Town 
Hall, the listener-audience questions 
here in Knoxville. May I have the 
first question, please? Will you 
tell for whom your question is 


intended ? 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Questioner: Mr. Sontheimer, 
should we have some highways just 
for trucks, and others maintained 
for cars only? 


Mr. Sontheimer; Well, for a quick 
answer on that—well, I’ll answer it 
anyway. A quick answer on that is 
simply this: that if you took away 
thirty-three and a third per cent, 
approximately, of the special high- 
way taxes that are used to main- 
tain the present highways, to set up 
separate highways for trucks, the 
group that now pays that portion, 
and it is only 17 per cent of the 
traffic, I don’t think you would 
have enough money to maintain 
much of a highway for your pas- 
senger cars. 

Questioner; Mr. Baldwin, most 
states have speed laws. Will we 


have motor horsepower laws to 
help control cars? 


Mr. Baldwin: If you're asking my 
opinion, I would guess no. 

Questioner: Mr. Sontheimer, we 
live in hill country here in East 
Tennessee. Would not it be a boon 
to safety to have slow moving ve- 
hicles fly a flag on a pole when 
traveling on the highway? 

Mr. Sontheimer: Well, I don’t 
quite understand the purpose of it. 


Questioner: When approaching 
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from the rear, it is difficult to see 
over a hill. It would increase the 
vision of a person from the rea! 
if a flag were flown perhaps 6 to & 
feet above the vehicle. 


Mr. Sontheimer: You mean per 
haps in such a condition as a farn 
tractor pulling a load of hay whicl 
is moving very slowly just at th 
breast of the hill? 


Questioner: That's right, sir. 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, it migh 
help some. This has always bee: 
one of the things that has been lef 
up to the driver. It might help. 


Questioner; Mr. Baldwin, 
would like to ask you, would 
wider curb at an intersection po: 
sibly tend to prevent drivers fror 
swinging out leftward before the 
make a right-hand turn? 

Mr. Baldwin: It’s possible thi 
it would and it might also encou 
age some drivers who regard then 
selves as pretty skillful to make tk 
corner too fast. 


Questioner: Frankly, I think th: 
would help. 

Mr. Murray: Thank you. Ne 
question from the gentleman on tl 
aisle. 

Questioner: Mr. Baldwin, do yc 
not believe that the answer to t! 


speed permitted on the highway is 
im marked zones—these zones being 
set up by experts in this field? 


Mr. Baldwin: Yes, I do, very 
frankly. I am firmly convinced in 
khe principle of speed zoning. 


Questioner: Mr. Baldwin, you 
ve partly answered this question, 
saying that most of our accidents 
are between the ages of 22 and 25. 
© you think that the national min- 
imum age limit before a youngster 
ets his driver’s license would help? 
{In South Carolina, for instance, 
they can get it at 14, 


Mr. Baldwin: I am not sure 
hether it would help or not. I 
Ithink you have to take into account 
the fact that some communities, 
some states, are more rural than 
thers and particularly in agricul- 
utal areas there is pressure for 
riving at a lower age than in urban 
eas. Also, young people mature 
sat different ages. I think the prin- 
ciple of a minimum age for drivers 
ny place along the line is a very, 
ery debatable point. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Sontheimer, I 
‘see you wish to comment on that. 


Mr. Sontheimer: Yes, I do, 
(Mr. Murray. I realize that that min- 
imum age is a very debatable point, 
but honestly I think when you turn 
(loose any person with a motor ve- 
lhicle that has the power that the 
present day vehicles do, especially 
ywhen they are not properly con- 
‘trolled, that that person ought to 
‘be old enough to have developed a 
"pretty good sense of responsibility. 
Frankly, I go for the higher age 
iienit. 

“Mr. Murray: Mr. Baldwin, would 
/y@a wish to rebut that? 

= Mr. Baldwin: I have to rebut it 
12. little. On that argument, I think 
‘ygu would not issue any drivers’ 
\Wisenses under the age of 27, 28, 
‘2s, 30 for some people. 


a\ 
a 


Mr. Murray: There would be a 
lot of people walking, with that 
suggestion invoked. 


Mr. Sontheimer: Well, now, wait 
a minute. We let the boys and 
girls carry on our battles when they 
are 18, don’t we? If they are old 
enough to fight, they are old 
enough to know how to do other 
things. 

Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, I would 
like to move on and tell you that 
the next question is from Mr. 
Nolan Puckett, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Tennessee Safety 
Council. Mr. Puckett, what is your 
question? 


Mr. Puckett: 1 would like to 
direct this question, if I may, to 
Mr. Baldwin. He made the state- 
ment a few moments ago that we 
have now approximately 50 million 
automobiles and vehicles on our 
streets and highways. I think it is 
a concensus of opinion that in 1960 
we will have something like 60 
million, or maybe more. How can 
we in the public education field 
get to every person and make them 
feel that they are an ambassador 
for safety? How can we make those 
same people feel like it is going to 
happen to them instead of to some- 
one else, as they always do? 


Mr. Baldwin: Nolan, that’s a 
question I can’t answer on this 
program inside of 45 minutes, and 
if I could answer it in 45 minutes 
I think I would be President of the 
National Safety Council. 

Mr. Murray: I take it, Mr. 
Baldwin, that you are going to 
handle that question privately after 
the program is over. May we then 
proceed to our next audience ques- 
tion. The gentleman on my right, 
please. 

Questioner: This is addressed to 
Mr. Sontheimer. Since you are in 
sympathy with young people, I 


would like to ask this question. 
What effect does the attitude 
adopted by the insurance companies 
in relation to young drivers have 
upon the national accident rate? 


Mr. Sontheimer: 1 don’t quite 
know what effect it has had except 
that it may be that some families 
have refused to pay higher insur- 
ance rates in order to let someone 
under 25 drive their car. I don’t 
know that it has had any effect on 
the accident ratio itself. 


Questioner: My question is to 
Mr. Baldwin. Would more fre- 
quent and stricter safety lane in- 
spections be our solution? 


Mr. Baldwin: I certainly don’t 
think it would be a total solution; 
I think it would help. One thing 
we find in studying traffic accident 
experience is that there are many, 
many factors involved in accidents 
and there are therefore many, many 
things that we have to do to try 
to prevent accidents. Certainly 
motor vehicle inspection is one; 
and certainly more frequent inspec- 
tion would help therefore. 


Questioner: Mr. Baldwin, we 
have been talking about the age 
limit of drivers, and I would like 
to know if by raising the age of 
eligibility for a driver’s license a 
proportionate amount of the high- 
way killing could be reduced. 

Mr. Baldwin: Certainly. If you 
set the age limit at 50, you would 
eliminate all accidents presently 
being caused by people under 50. 


'‘Questioner: Not so extremely as 
you have put it, but, just say, 
to raise the age limit from that 
in Tennessee of 16 to maybe 18 
or 19. 


Mr. Baldwin: Yes, any increase 
in the age limit would cut down 
on accidents, because you would 
cut down some on the amount of 
driving that is being done. But 
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I don’t think that that is a neces- 
sity or an answer to our problem. 


Questioner: At which offense, 
first, second, third or other, should 
the maximum penalty for drunk 
driving be invoked? Mr. Sont- 
heimer. 


Mr. Sontheimer: I have to an- 
swer that out of police experience 
of several years ago. As far as I 
am concerned, whenever a person 
is apprehended operating a vehicle 
under the influence of liquor; I 
don’t think the second is any worse 
than the first. I think the penalty 
applies to number one as well as 
to number two, three or four. 
(Applause) 

Questioner: Mr. Sontheimer, de 
you feel that our safety inspections 
compelled or required by most 
cities are adequate? 


Mr. Sontheimer: You meat 
motor vehicle inspections in mos 
cities ? 

Questioner: Yes. 


Mr. Sontheimer; In most cases 
they do a pretty fair job of in 
specting the motor vehicle—at leas 
enough so that the driver i 
brought to a sense of his respon 
sibility in keeping it in good oper 
ating shape. It is not complet 
by any means, but it certainl 
keeps a driver well aware of wha 
he should be doing with his aute 
mobile. 


Questioner: We have read muc 
of the speed limits as causes ¢ 
accidents, but can we afford t 
ignore the mechanical conditions 
cars, such as defective brakes an 
safe tires? This is for Mr. Bal« 
win. 


Mr. Baldwin: No, I don’t thin 
we can. I think I personally at 
swered that a moment ago. I thin 
we have to look at a lot of diffe 
ent factors responsible for acc 
dents. There isn’t any single cau: 


nd there isn’t any single remedy. 
speed too fast for conditions is 
me factor in accidents; poor me- 
hanical condition is a factor in 
czidents. We cannot ignore either 


one, 


‘Ar. Murray: 1 am very sorry, 
rentlemen, but I am afraid our 
time has expired and we will have 
)o call a halt to our question pro- 
ram. Thank you very much for 


your most interesting discussion. 
Our thanks this evening go to Mr. 
Lloyd Widner and Mr. Sherrill 
Mitchell of the Optimist Club, Mr. 
David Routh and Mr. Jack Gray 
of the Motor Transport Association 
for their fine co-operation. Our ap- 
preciation also to Mr. John Hart and 
his staff at station WBIR and to 
Town Meeting’s regular Tuesday 
night sponsor in Knoxville, the 
Hamilton National Bank. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


i. What is the annual highway accident rate in the United States today? 
How does it compare with previous years? 


N 


Has road and highway construction fallen behind our vehicle pro- 
duction? 


-3. Are the main routes adjacent to cities fit to sustain or accommodate 
properly the traffic volume that would be imposed upon them in a 
national emergency ? 


(THE ACCIDENT RATE—CAUSES 
1. What percentage of traffic accidents is caused by law violators? 


/2. If the problem is essentially one of lawlessness, which laws are 
being disregarded? e. g. speed, right of way, turning, stop signs, etc. 


3. What percentage of highway accidents is caused by ignorance— 
either of the mechanism itself, driving, or the law? 


4. Is the problem one of inadequate legislation? Or, is it one of 
inadequate law enforcement? 
a. Is the punishment made to fit the traffic crime? 
b. Are driving license laws strictly interpreted? 

*5. What incidence of traffic mishaps are caused by dunkenness? 


6. What age group is responsible for most accidents? 
a. Are teen-agers really the worst offenders? 
b. Or, are mature and aged drivers equally culpable? 


>% Which sex has the greatest incidence of traffic violations and 
~ highway accidents? 

- a. Is the contention that men are more skillful drivers than women 

correct? 

b. Is the contention that women are more law-abiding drivers than 
““ men correct? 
‘e How important a factor in highway accidents is the personality of 
+ the individual drivers? 
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10. 


ie 


a. Are some people accident-prone drivers? If not, how do you 
explain the problem of chronic driving violators? 

b. What about those drivers who are normally careless or indiffer- 
ent people? 

c. Do characteristics such as aggressiveness, indecisiveness, timidity, 
etc., affect a person’s potential as a driver? 

d. Is the drinking habit, social or otherwise, automatically a high- 
way hazard? 

To what extent is staying alive on the highway a problem of traffic 

engineering ? 

a. Is safe driving insured by the mechanical efficiency of vehicles, 
roads, bridges and traffic controls? 

b. How many vehicles on the road are mechanically unsafe—e.g. 
defective brakes, improper lights, poor tires, etc.? 

c. Is it true that although the super-highways were built to elimi- 


nate most driving hazards, they have created others equally as 
serious ? 


What are the major hazards on our super-highways? 

a. Is speed the primary cause of accidents on these highways? If. 
so, are the speed limits too high? 

b. Should a driver go faster than his habitual speed, no matter 
what the official limit is? 

c. What is high-speed hypnosis? Why is dozing, and loss of 
alertness so prevalent on the super-highways? 

d. Do outside factors, such as weather, mechanical failures, mo- 
mentary loss of control, etc., become more dangerous on the 
high-speed super-highway ? 


Is “creeping” as dangerous as speeding on the highway? 


THE ACCIDENT RATE—CURES 


1, 


In 1947, Pres. Truman said of our highway accident toll, ‘““We are 
dealing with what amounts to a national disaster.” and called our 
drivers licensing laws “‘a travesty on public safety.” Do you agree? 
If so, has there been any improvement since 1947? 


a. If our accident rate is a “national disaster’ does it call for a 
national solution? 


b. Should we have uniformity in traffic regulations, a recodification’ 
of the laws on a nation-wide scale? 
c. Or, do traffic safety problems differ from area to area—rural andl 


urban; warm and cold climate, etc.—requiring different ap 
proaches to the traffic accident problem? 


Should our drivers licensing laws be codified? Do some states 


have a tendency to look at licensing laws as merely revenue pro- 
ducing measures? 


What traffic problems are peculiar to or prominent in urban com- 
munities? e.g. congestion, parking problems, traffic tie-ups, etc. 
What is being done about them? 

How can we improve enforcement of existing laws? } 
a. Can we scare people into taking care of themselves on the 


highway? Will offering rewards have the desired effect? | 


b. Should chemical tests for drunkenness be utilized more extensively ?; 
14 
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c. What course of action should be taken with chronic traffic 
violators? Should their licenses be revoked? suspended? Should 
the cars of offenders be in some way marked? 


d. Should fines and prison sentences be meted out more freely? 
e. Should parents be held strictly accountable for the actions of 
their teen-agers? 
5. What is a safe speed? 


a. Does this depend on the car used, the driver and the road 
traversed? 


b. Should automobile manufacturers be required to build cars 
less capable of speeding? 
Should compulsory automobile inspection legislation be passed? 


7. What techniques can be used to eliminate the peril of monotony 
on the highway? e.g. jiggle bars, safety slogans, varying concrete 
highway patterns to produce non-rhythmic sounds and motion, ctc. 


. Do we need more and better highways? If so, who is going to 
foot the bill? 
. Who is responsible for a satisfactory safety program? 


a. Must every level of government—federal, state, municipal—be 
involved? 


b. Should parents accept the job of teaching and demonstrating 
responsible road behavior? 


c. Are we utilizing the media—newspaper, radio, T. V.—sufficiently 
in an effort to promote safe driving? 


d. Can the secondary schools give driving and road safety instruction? 


e. Should we have more traffic courts and compulsory schools for 
offenders? 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 


hicle Code, and the National Committee on Uniform Traffic accident 
Statistics. 


DAVID M. BALDWIN—Director, Traffic and Transportation Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council. As coordinator of the National Safety Council’s 
traffic and transportation activities, David Baldwin is an authority on traffic 
problems in cities and states throughout the country. 


He started out in 1935 as city traffic engineer for Evanston, Illinois, 
shortly after receiving a M.S. in Civil Engineering from the University of 


Mlinois. From 1937-42, Mr. Baldwin served as a safety engineer in the 
state of Virginia. 

Mr. Baldwin joined the staff of the National Safety Council in 1942, and 
‘ix years later was promoted to his present position. Handling the prob- 
tems of winter driving hazards, influence of alcohol on accidents, establish- 
ng and maintaining accident records and many other traffic problems are 
*he responsibility of his department. 

4 a See a 
Moderator: JAMES F. MURRAY, JR.—New York Attorney, International 
| Zounsel and Lecturer. 


’ TUDES. In New York City—Sen. Ralph E. Flanders, In London—Edw: 
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